








WHY WORRY 
ABOUT TEACHING 


CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY ? 





by HENRY F. WIND 
Executive Secretary, 
Board of Social Welfare 


imiats once asked Fritz Kreisler, the noted violinist, why he did not 
buy a certain house he admired, since he was well able to afford it. Kreisler 
replied, “Between me and that house stand ali the homeless people of the 
world.” 

Kreisler had a sense of social responsibility. 


A: the Indianapolis Speedway last Memorial Day a scaffold tower holding 
scores of spectators toppled over. Many were injured, two or three fatally. 
A reporter for a Chicago paper wrote that nothing ever caused him to feel 
such deep disgust as the sight of scores of people, sitting only a few feet from 
the accident, remaining indifferent to the cries for help of the injured. They 
even continued to munch their sandwiches and drink their beer while they 
watched the race. 

These heartless people obviously had no sense of social responsibility. 


A sense of social responsibility is essentially the concern which a human 
being feels in his heart for the welfare of his fellow men. As a member 
of the human family, every decent, respectable human being feels this respon- 
sibility for the other members of this worldwide “family.” 

When the word “Christian” is added to the phrase “social responsibility,” 
the term takes on a special meaning and acquires new dimensions. When 
men and women dedicate their lives to Christ and His service, then that 
which might otherwise be only a desirable civic virtue is transformed into 
a service of love and a manifestation of the Spirit of our Savior. For then 
whatever is done is done as “unto Him.” 


‘iS phrase “Christian social responsibility” may sound new and strange 
to many, but it is really as old as Christianity itself. The concept conveyed 
by the term is as familiar to Christians as the Lord’s Prayer. It is the con- 
cern of a Christian for the well-being of his fellow men because he loves 
his Lord and knows that his Lord loves all the children of men. 


a social responsibility is the Christian’s response to the challenge, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” It is the 
compassion which causes the Christian to walk in the footsteps of his Savior, 
who “went about doing good.” 

This sense of Christian social responsibility has prompted Christian 
people to establish welfare agencies to serve the sick and the needy, the 
forsaken children and the lonely aged. It is this same spirit which is moving 
them to contribute liberally to world relief, to aid the victims of disaster 
in many lands, to resettle refugees, and to labor for world peace. 


The nurturing of this sense of Christian responsibility is one of the 
vital, essential tasks of the Christian church school. Without the expression 
of love the Christian faith and spirit cannot live, because the Christian faith 
is a “faith that worketh by love.” 
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by WERNER KUNTZ 


Director, The Board of World Relief 


For a few cents your 
class can clothe this 
needy Korean boy. 





Children want to help- 
and they can 


This is being written only a day after returning 
from a difficult eight-week schedule of visits to coun- 
tries in Asia, the Near East, North Africa, and Europe, 
and it is done with a heavy heart. One doesn’t know 
where to find the right words that will describe the 
suffering that is part of the life of such large numbers 
of people in our world today. 

The larger part of the human family is desperately 
poor. This is true, of course, not only in a material 
sense. It is a dreadful thing to think about, but the 
fact is that the great masses of people one sees in 
Far-Eastern countries are dominated by fears and 
superstitions and know nothing of their Savior and 
of the peace and life He brings to those who know 
and believe in Him. 

Poverty is more easily recognizable on the economic 
level. It is doubtful whether the children in our Sunday 
schools know how indescribably poor most of the 
people in the world actually are. They have not seen 
some of the many children we have seen in the hos- 
pitals and homes of India and other countries — two- 
and three-year-old children weighing less than ten 
pounds. They have not seen dead, bony bodies lying 
in the streets. 

Two thirds of the world’s people are undernour- 
ished, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. Their average income 
per person is less than $60 per year, as compared with 
the U. S. average of about $2,000 a year. Life expect- 
ancy in India is 32 years; in the United States, 68. 
Just when Americans reach their most productive 
years, the earthly life of many in other lands is over. 
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It may shock them, but the children of our church 
should know that the majority of children in our world 
— and their fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters 
too — are hungry, cold, ill, frightened, homeless. These 
are the very people Jesus speaks of in Matthew 25 and 
whom He has the love to claim as His “brethren.” 
Many of them are refugees, victims of war or famine. 

Someone has described it this way: “Visualize 
a line made up of the hungry of the world — many 
ragged and disease-ravaged, with pinched faces — start- 
ing from your front door. The line goes out of sight 
over continent and ocean, around the world — 25,000 
miles — and returns to your front door. On and on it 
stretches, circling the globe not twice nor five times, 
but twenty-five times, and there is no one in the line 
but hungry, suffering human beings. If you drove ten 
hours a day, averaging 50 miles an hour, it would take 
you three and a half years to cover the length of the 
present line. What is more, as populations increase the 
line is expanding over twenty miles a day.” 

Through its Board of World Relief our church 
serves as the hands of Christ, reaching out to serve 
the “hungry,” the “naked,” the “sick,” the “stranger” 
in many countries of our world. Clothing, food, and 
medicines are shipped in large quantities and are dis- 
tributed to hundreds of thousands who need them in 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, India, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Chile, and various parts of Europe. Distribution is 
made to all who are in need, regardless of color, lan- 
guage, or creed. In addition, parcels are sent to needy 
Lutherans in five countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

A considerable portion of this work is done with 
funds sent to us from Sunday schools, parish day 
schools, and by individual classes within them. This 
means that these children are reaching out to needy 
children of the world with hands of love. Here are 
three ways others can help in this work of mercy: 


1. Children can help to provide funds. 


$1 — distributes to needy people overseas more 
than 300 pounds of U. S. Government-donated surplus 
food through Lutheran World Relief. 

$5 — gives $100 worth of medicine to mission 
hospitals and refugee clinics. 

$8 — delivers 100 pounds of clothing to one of 
the many Korean orphanages or one of the many 
refugee camps in Hong Kong, the Holy Land, along 
the Algerian border, or to areas of great disaster, such 
as to Agadir in North Africa earlier this year. 


$10 — provides a large bowl of hot corn meal and 
milk to more than 3,000 hungry children coming to 
one of our many “feeding stations” in Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, or India. 


$20 — pays for a four-month trade school course 
for a Chinese refugee teen-ager in Hong Kong. 

$100 — provides, on a loan basis, tools and equip- 
ment by which an Arab or Chinese refugee can resume 


self-respect and self-support as a farmer, barber, tailor 
or shoemaker. 


2. Children can help in gathering clothing. 


Most congregations gather good used clothing, 
shoes, and blankets at least once a year and send it 
to the nearest of our clothing warehouses. There it is 
packed according to kind and shipped to our repre- 
sentatives overseas for distribution. The participation 
of Sunday and day school children in this task gives 
them direct training in Christian social consciousness 
and in the practice of Christian love. 


3. Children can help by assembling kiddies kits. 


Kits include a writing tablet, notebook, two un- 
sharpened pencils, eraser, toothbrush and paste, wash- 
cloth, soap, comb, and candy bar. These are fastened 
securely with string and Scotch tape, inserted into 
a 9”X12” kraft paper envelope, sealed, and mailed 
with others in a larger box directly to the nearest of 
our shipping warehouses. 

Where the children of our church schools partici- 
pate in such projects of Christian mercy, they bring 
large blessings into the lives of needy children in 
foreign lands. They also give witness of the love of 
Christ which activates them. Ultimately, of course, the 
greater blessing comes back to them. There is more 
blessing in giving than in receiving. One need but 
practice giving to experience this blessing. 

Such projects, however, should not be undertaken 
without telling the children the story of human suffer- 
ing and motivating them to share in this work of love. 
The study of such Scripture passages as Gal. 6:2, 10; 
Deut. 15:11; Luke 10:37; 1 John 3:17, 18; Matt. 5:16; 
James 2:14-17; and others will be spiritually enriching. 

Descriptive materials and more specific informa- 
tion for distribution among the children are available. 
Contributions of money and requests for information 
and materials may be sent directly to The Board of 
World Relief, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
307 W. Sixth Street, Royal Oak, Michigan. 





























WHERE TO SEND 


YOUR USED 
CLOTHING 





A typical Korean refugee, carrying her little sister on her 
back, comes to one of the “feeding stations” for her daily 
meal — a bowl of hot corn-meal mush and milk. 





A Chinese boy takes his 
dinner home. $1 sends 
300 lbs. of food overseas. 





Children enjoy assembling 

Kiddies Kits like this for 

less fortunate far away. The assortment of western clothes worn by 
the Korean orphans shown here with the 
author indicates their need of our aid. 





This starving two-year-old 
in Hong Kong weighs less 
than nine pounds. 


Any of these ware- 
houses is waiting to re- 
ceive your used clothing 
for distributing among 
the needy overseas. You 
are requested to send 
your packages to them 
prepaid. 

Lutheran World Relief 

c/o Larson’ Transfer 
Company 

1901 Sth St., S. E. 

Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota 


Lutheran World Relief 

c/o Southern Transfer 
& Storage Co. 

526 South Medina Street 

San Antonio 7, Texas 


Church World Service 
4165 Duncan Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


Lutheran World Relief 

21 Shanley Street 

Kitchener, Ontario 
Canada 


Lutheran World Relief 
15th and Elm Sts. 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


Lutheran World Relief 

c/o Brethren Service 
Center 

919 Emerald 

Modesto, California 


Lutheran World Relief 

c/o Brethren Service 
Center 

Nappanee, Indiana 


Lutheran World Relief 

20 Derby Street 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada 


Lutheran World Relief 

c/o Brethren Service 
Center 

New Windsor, Maryland 
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by ALFRED SCHMIEDING 
Concordia Teachers College, 


River Forest, Illinois 


Christian Love 


in Teacher-Pupil Relations 


‘ite one must guard against overstating situations 
and cases. Americans hear so many extravagant and 
fantastic claims about the qualities of drugs, beauty 
aids, cigarettes, and gadgets that they tend to develop 
a healthy skepticism for self-protection. Even in politi- 
cal campaigns the extreme in words is common. 

Yet when we speak of Christian love, we can hardly 
overstate the case. We can say with unqualified assur- 
ance that it is the highest and foremost Christian virtue. 

True love is the chief fruit of Christian faith. This 
is so, not because Christian love originates in man but 
because it has its source in God. Once the Christian 
accepts God’s love in Christ, he takes a delight in 
God’s Law, even though his fulfillment of it is always 
deficient. 

When the Savior was asked which He considered 
the greatest commandment, He gave a ringing answer 
in a nutshell: 

Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 

thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 

mind. This is the first and great commandment. 

And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 


ments hang all the Law and the prophets. (Mat- 
thew 22:37-40) 


Natural man rejects this Law in a rebellious and 
self-seeking spirit. To the regenerated child of God, 
however, God’s Law is a delight, and he loves to 
speak of it. Therefore we can say that Christian love 
is the first and greatest fruit of faith. 

We are now ready to consider the kind of teacher- 
pupil interaction which we hope will prevail in a loving 
relationship with God and in a spirit of love of fellow 
man. But since both teacher and child are always in 
a sinful state, there will, of course, be interferences and 
hindrances. At times these interferences and hindrances 
to wholesome interaction may be serious indeed. What 
are some of them? 


Interferences and Hindrances 


The Dependent Teacher. Perhaps the first and 
most common difficulty is expressed by the teacher 
who says: “Here I have been teaching these children 
every Sunday for six months. I have tried to teach 
the Bible stories and doctrines according to the way 
I was told to teach them. But the children show no 











respect for me or for God’s Word. Yet they seem 
to be all ears when one of the children tells a story 
he has seen on television. Either my methods are all 
wrong, or there is something seriously wrong with 
me personally.” 


Comment: This teacher probably considers himself 
a mere vehicle for what someone told him to do. 
Personal conviction, independence, not to say enthusi- 
asm, are lacking. This teacher may also be a perfec- 
tionist, who expects the children to behave as clay 
to be shaped or as vessels into which information is 
poured. 

Perhaps the most significant statement made is: 
“There is something seriously wrong with me.” Here 
the teacher reveals a tendency of the perfectionist, who 
projects his failures with a deep feeling of guilt. We 
hope that trust in God’s forgiving love will eventually 
become more evident in his attitude. 

When teaching God’s Word, we cannot be guided 
only by the child’s immediate outward expression. The 
direct instruction of a sincere teacher may bear fruit 
years later. 


The Strict Teacher. Our rigid and strict teacher 
may say: “I think the most important thing is to keep 
children in line. There is so much disobedience in the 
world today. If children don’t learn to obey, what will 
it all come to? I expect the children to sit still, to 








look at me, and to listen to what God has to say. 
My father was so strict that we couldn’t move at the 
table. My mother insisted that when we were through 
at mealtime the table should be as neat and clean as 
when we started. I think all of this was good for me.” 

Comment: The teacher who places so much em- 
phasis on external behavior will probably get outward 
conformity and peace and calm. He (or she) may 
even be held up as an ideal teacher, who controls the 
child by a stern look. But underneath there will be 
hostility, resentment, and bitter, rebellious feelings. 
This teacher is more concerned with following out 
his own childhood memories than with the needs of 
the children before him or with the communicating 
of God’s love for them. 

The Teacher Longing for Acceptance. The teacher 
who is concerned with his own acceptance by others 
will, in a frank moment, probably say: “My biggest 
worry is that the boys and girls in my class won't like 
me as a person.” 

Comment: This teacher may not actually say, 
“I want to be accepted,” but we can be sure this is 
his unexpressed and unconscious wish. We would 
look for such a teacher to be extremely permissive. 
His idea of showing love is to permit the children to 
do almost anything they want to do. This is also 
the teacher who would most likely make a great show 
of exchanging gifts with the children. 














If we could look deeper into the personality of the 
overpermissive teacher, we would probably find a per- 
son who feels rejected. Again, it is not God’s love for 
the children or the needs of the pupils which are his 
first consideration, and that’s where the trouble lies. 
Certainly there is nothing wrong with exchanging gifts 
with children or in being permissive within limits. 
But it is the teacher’s motive behind such interaction 
which is the important concern. 

We could string out other types of interferences 
and hindrances to Christian interaction between teach- 
ers and their pupils. But we must not be pharisaical 
about this problem, for no teacher is completely free 
from doubts, misgivings, and self-centered thoughts and 
actions. We pray, however, that such negative factors 
will not get the upper hand in our relations with our 
pupils. God’s love for us and our love for Him and 
for people must be the predominant motive. God’s 
love and the example of the teacher — well — there 
is no greater power on earth for effecting immediate 
and eternal values. It is on this basis, then, that the 
following suggestions are made. 


Toward Love in Teacher-Pupil Relations 


All of the examples of hindrances to wholesome 
interpersonal relations have one thing in common. The 
teachers center on their own problems, even on the 
problems they retained from their own childhood. 


A distinctive characteristic of true Christian love 
in a teacher is that he centers on the needs and prob- 
lems of the pupils. How can it be otherwise? Our 
Savior says that the second great commandment is to 
love our neighbor as ourselves. It is equal to the 
commandment to love God. 

The teacher’s first and chief concern is to make 
known to the child God’s incomparable love in His 
work of creation, redemption, and sanctification. But 
secondly, in teaching the wonderful works of God, the 
teacher will regard, treat, and instruct the child as 
a person in his own rights, as a redeemed soul, as 
a member of the Savior’s kingdom here and in eternity. 
He will exhibit the love of which he speaks. 

In conversation during the instructional period the 
teacher will of course often tell, explain, and illustrate. 
But equally as often he will shift the attention from 
himself to the pupil. He will elicit responses, interpret 
them, mirror them to the pupil, and if necessary, cor- 
rect or complement them. 

If a pupil wants to tell about a personal experience 
or a problem he has, the loving teacher will listen with 
patience. As soon as he can he will bring the class 
back to God’s Word and the particular emphasis of 
the lesson. 

The kind teacher will be permissive. But his per- 
missiveness has set limits beyond which he does not 


venture. His concepts of the out-of-bounds area may 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Could You Use 
a Sunday School 


Auxiliary? 


Running a large Sunday school takes a whole 
troop of faithful workers. To expect the Sunday school 
staff to carry the whole load is expecting too much. 
And there is too much at stake to let any of this work 
go undone. 

Our Savior Lutheran Church, Derby, Colorado, was 
faced with such a problem. With an enrollment of 425 
in our Sunday school, records — good records — were 
a major need. Furthermore, the contacting, follow-up, 
welcoming, and drawing in of each new family coming 
to our Sunday school weighed heavily on our con- 
science. 

In order to meet some of these needs we organized 
a Sunday school auxiliary. The idea started from the 
suggestions of Rev. Guido A. Merkens in his book 
Organized for Action. 


The Auxiliary and Its Task 


Our Sunday school auxiliary consists of a group 
of volunteers from our ladies guild. Its job is to call 
on all parents of new Sunday school enrollees the week 
in which they are enrolled. 

The Sunday school secretaries make two copies 
cf each new registration card. One card is kept by the 
secretary, the other is turned over immediately to the 
Sunday school auxiliary head. 


by HAROLD REISS 

Pastor of 

Our Savior Lutheran Church 
Derby, Colorado 


The Sunday school auxiliary leader then gives two 
or three cards to each team serving on the auxiliary 
and asks them to make their calls during the week. 
This team visits the new family, usually unchurched, 
taking along the record cards of all of the children 
from that family for information and completion. 

The visiting committees do these things: (1) They 
ask how the children enjoyed their first session and 
if there were any problems or questions. (2) They 
have the parents check over the enrollment card to 
see if it is correct in every detail. (3) They present 
the parents with a copy of “Our Sunday School.” 

Our little mimeographed handbook welcomes the 
new pupil to our Sunday school and explains the pur- 
pose, organization, program, and administration of 
our school. The booklet also lists specifically what is 
expected of the children, what is expected of the par- 
ents, our staff, etc. 

The callers go through this booklet carefully with 
the parents, especially the sections on “What Is Ex- 
pected of Children” and “What Is Expected of Par- 
ents.” The visitors invite the parents to attend the 
adult Bible class and the church services. 

If the parents are mission prospects, their names 
are turned over to the mission society. The enrollment 
card is returned to the enrollment secretary, who checks 
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the information for changes or additions. In this way 
we get accurate information on each student enrolled. 

Our Sunday school auxiliary also contacts parents 
of all children on the nursery roll who become eligible 
for the nursery class of the Sunday school and attempts 
to enroll these children into the Sunday morning 
program. 











































Other Jobs to Be Done 

A Sunday school auxiliary might serve in many 
other ways. It could visit homes of members whose 
children are not enrolled in the Sunday school, as well 
as prospects from other sources. 

Still another task is the cleaning up of delinquent 
files, a constant problem in every Sunday school. 
So many children who enroll in our Sunday schools 
are on the fringe of the Christian faith. They get little 
encouragement from their parents and so are easily 
lost. There is need for follow-up — and quick follow-up 
— when children become delinquent. 

A Sunday school auxiliary might also help with 
visual aids and library materials. Too often teachers 
cannot spend the hours necessary for providing such 
materials, lining up projectionists, storing and catalogu- 
ing materials, and the like. An audio-visual aids com- 








mittee could be a very helpful part of a Sunday school 
auxiliary. A library committee would also have a useful 
function. 

Even this does not exhaust the possibilities of such 
an organization. An auxiliary might, for example, 
organize the children and youth for programs of evan- 
gelism, recreation, tours, etc. This would greatly 
strengthen the fellowship program of the Sunday school. 

But where to get the workers? Perhaps you say, 
“We can’t get enough teachers, let alone people to 
help with all these tasks.” Are all of your members 
working at some job for their Lord? Have you shown 
them how imperative it is that they exercise their faith 
in God’s work? 

Many in the church who do not feel qualified to 
teach will gladly serve on a Sunday school auxiliary 
if given the opportunity and direct challenge. When 
they see the need and understand the specific task in- 
volved, they will accept your invitation to serve — and 
find joy in such service. 

The Sunday school provides a major opportunity 
for lay service to Christ and His kingdom. Why not 
organize a Sunday school auxiliary and give more of 
your members a chance to serve the Lord? 


Christian Love in Teacher-Pupil Relations 


(Continued from page 9) 
be liberal, but he will not permit the foul lines to be 
obliterated. 

Teaching in Christian love will be Christ-centered, 
always directed toward the pupil and seldom teacher- 
centered. The child of low intelligence will be woven 
into the conversation by means of simple questions and 
directions, without pampering or condescending solicit- 
ousness. The talented child will be called on to respond 
to challenging and difficult questions and problems. 
The interpersonal aim of the instructional dialog will 
be to develop a we-feeling in the group. The teacher 
prompted by the spirit of Christian love will not make 
a play for popularity or try to compensate for a per- 
sonality weakness. If he is honest and sincere in bring- 
ing the message of grace to his pupils, they will give 
evidence of love and esteem in due time. 

Wholesome teacher-pupil relations will not develop 
in a blaze of highly charged emotional activity. We 
look for it in the small flame of quiet love and genuine 
regard for the pupils’ needs, a regard emanating from 
and reflecting the incomparable love of our Savior. 











The smiling faces of these Sunday school workers in Brent- 
wood, Pa., are an indication of the success of their “Angels 
of Mercy” Christmas project. 


Angels of Mercy 


A Sunday School That Helped 
The Needy in Distant Lands 


by ROBERT RANDOY 


- ae gift exchanges can sometimes be nice- 
but-not-too-purposeful affairs. Concordia Sunday 
School in Brentwood (Pittsburgh), Pa., decided last 
year to show the spirit of love for others in its Christ- 
mas giving. 

Instead of the usual pile of gifts under a Christmas 
tree, only one gaily wrapped package was placed there. 
Concordia Sunday School was giving a gift to people 
who really needed a gift. 

Into the gaily wrapped box went the pennies, 
nickels, dimes, and dollars of the Sunday school work- 
ers and members. Soon the box’s weight increased. 
Also the adults of Concordia Congregation joined in 
the project wholeheartedly. Children were encouraged 
to be “angels of mercy” by giving gifts to help relieve 
the suffering of less fortunate people. 

Even Concordia Sunday School’s tree was deco- 
rated in a fitting manner. Instead of having colored 
balls or candy canes, the tree was decorated with 
angels of all colors, sizes, and descriptions. 

Mrs. Marie Kaucie of Concordia Sunday School 
writes: “For our ‘angel of mercy’ tree we combed the 
dime stores and department stores for less expensive 


These children are helping others by 
donating their Christmas-gift-exchange 
money for world relief. 


angels in our price range. People were fascinated by 
the collection of angels made of all kinds of materials. 
Many of our children and teachers donated angels from 
their own collection. ‘A multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God’ was a remark that was heard.” 

Blinking lights were added, and Concordia Con- 
gregation had a “host of angels” in the starry heavens 
to remind them of the giving spirit of Christmas. The 
tree was a reminder that each one had the privilege of 
being an “angel of mercy” to somebody in need. 

The money received was then sent to Lutheran 
World Relief. This organization in turn used it to 
pay for shipping government food to some of the 
many needy and starving people in Europe, the Middle 
East, and the Far East. 

Here is an idea that other Sunday schools might use. 
Exchanging gifts is certainly a fine custom, and it can 
be practiced in a right spirit. But it doesn’t compare 
in value with the practice of giving a gift to others who 
are in need of help. Concordia of Pittsburgh demon- 
strated a way of doing for others a little of what God 
has done for us in sending His love through the birth 
of His Son Jesus. 
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A Picture Study 


of Group Arrangements 





Note the compactness of the group and the worship 
center. Is this desirable for group worship? Would 
it be the best arrangement for group discussion? 


GOOD GROUPING 


CAN MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE 


= don’t think so? All right, take a look at the 
various kinds of settings, sizes, and situations illustrated 
here and on the following pages. Ask yourself the 
questions related to the pictures. In other words, 
diagnose the group arrangements for yourself. 


1. Is the group too large for successful teaching? 

2. Do the facilities support or hinder learning 
efficiency? ' 

3. Is there a line of communication between the 
leader and all of the members of the group? 


4. Does the group arrangement encourage interac- 
tion between the members of the group? 

For yourself or in a staff discussion, list some of 
the pointers for effective grouping that you think are 
worth noting. In another column you might also set 
down your observations of what to guard against in 
order to have a good group arrangement. Good group- 
ing can make a difference in your learning and in your 
teaching. 








This group seems relaxed and comfortable. Who is evi- 
dently the leader of the group? Which members of the 
group are out of the circle of discussion? 





In spite of an animated group leader, what might be some 
of the disadvantages of this group? What rearrangement 
of the tables would probably increase the group feeling? 





This Sunday school class in Concordia Lutheran Church, 
Conover, N.C., has the advantage of a separated room for 
its class sessions. What other advantages can you see? 15 
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Some people think it takes more than two to make a class or 
a group. What educational and spiritual values can you see 
in small face-to-face groups? 





This was a sectional conference of nursery and 
kindergarten workers. What lessons on group 
seating are they learning by experience? 





This nursery class has chairs and a table distinctly 
appropriate to its age level. What else needs to be on 
the nursery level? No doubt the teacher would re- 
arrange the group for an actual flannelgraph lesson. 





Even a good teacher can have only one point of 
view at any one moment. How could all of the 
people in this group get into the leader’s focus? 




















How about this class of wonderful lambs of Jesus? 
Would they get more spiritual food individually if 
the group were divided? 
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It 


Do you like the table for the teacher? Notice the 
grouping of boys and girls. Is it better to have sep- 
arate classes for each sex at this age? 


A Picture Study 


of Group Arrangements 





Why doesn’t this group seem too large? What is the 
leader’s secret of good attention? 
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A young teens class that symbolizes its fellowship in 
a circle arrangement. Does this help to tie the group 
together? Would it facilitate discussion? Note that 
even school classrooms can be rearranged. 
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The Why and How of Observing 


Universal Bible Sunday 


by ROBERT HOYER 










first Bible 


{ from movable 


ate 
manic’ 


Displaying an unusual Bible draws attention to 
the Word and stimulates interest in it. 
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A display of 100 Bibles in 43 languages makes An exhibit and browsing table at St. Peter’s Ev. 
up this Bible Society display. Lutheran Church, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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A number of churches throughout the country 
were asked about their observance of Universal Bible 
Sunday. From their reports a few guiding principles 
for the celebration of Bible Sunday can be drawn. 

There are some problems which immediately be- 
come evident. Bible Sunday falls in the Advent sea- 
son, when Christians are preparing their hearts for the 
celebration of the birthday of their Lord and King. 
Each Sunday in the season of Advent has its own 
particular emphasis in this preparation. Universal Bible 
Sunday comes almost as an intrusion in a well-planned 
liturgical calendar. Important as the emphasis on the 
Bible may be, a Christian should alter the chirch’s 
calendar only with careful concern. 

Fortunately the more informal Sunday school 
period need not have the same kind of topical unity 
which is required for a worship service. It is easier 
to devote a part of the Sunday school hour to a sub- 
ject which is not a part of the lesson than to add a sec- 
ond theme to the worship service. 

But where Bible Sunday is celebrated, it should 
fit into the calendar of the Sunday school. Although 
many Sunday schools are occupied at this season of the 
year with the Christmas story and preparation for the 
Christmas worship service, the emphasis on Bible Sun- 
day should not be lightly tossed in as a secondary 
or third-rate concern. 

The Bible is the source of what we know concern- 
ing the Christmas story. Without the Bible in the 
church we would not know the Christ Child in whom 
we trust for our salvation. In this-light your Sunday 
school can be asked to set aside some time to thank 
God for the gift of this book. 

However, let us remember that the Bible is im- 
portant only for what it says and communicates. Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday ought never become a kind of 
worship of the Bible. It is the Christ whom we learn 
to know in the Bible who is the heart of our faith, and 
not the Bible itself. 

Some of the Sunday schools contacted showed 
films or filmstrips which are available from the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. This is a good possibility, but it can 
be misused. The film ought never be merely a routine 
presentation. Sunday school leaders and teachers must 
make it clear that they are interested in what the 
film presents. They must want their children to know 
about the work of the Bible Society. The attitude of 
the teachers will teach far more than the film ever can. 


The senior department of one Sunday school pre- 
sented an Indian mission skit portraying the growth 
of Bible evangelism. Such a program undoubtedly 
enthused the children for the work of Bible evangelism. 

Another congregation asked the local Gideon So- 
ciety, which distributes Bibles to hotels and other public 
centers, to provide a speaker for Universal Bible 
Sunday. A representative of the society made a ten- 
minute presentation of the work of his organization. 
This would provide more than mere publicity for 
a Bible distributing agency. It would illustrate to 
Sunday school members the deep concern of Christians 
for the reading and study of the Bible. 

Several other types of observance were used by 
various Sunday schools. Many distributed the devo- 
tional reading lists prepared by the American Bible 
Society. Several arranged book displays, either in the 
narthex of the church or in a local store window. In 
teachers’ meetings the teachers helped one another 
relate the emphasis of Bible Sunday to their lesson 
for the day. 

Few of the Sunday schools contacted used Bible 
Sunday for promotion of their Bible classes. This 
could be one of the major purposes of the celebration. 
The Bible remains a mere book to the man who has 
not learned what it says. And the church Bible class 
is one of the best agencies for continued learning of the 
message of the Bible. 

Church school pupils know the Bible as the source 
of the stories they learn in Sunday school. If this is 
all they know about the Bible, they will hardly ever use 
it. They already know the stories. They need to know 
that the Bible is more than this. Bible Sunday can 
provide an opportunity to convince the pupils that the 
Bible is a book in which they will hear God speak 
to them, a book that has a great deal to say for their 
own peace with God and happiness on earth. 

Several of the Sunday schools which responded 
to the questionnaire stated that it was difficult to de- 
termine any profit from the observance. It is not 
necessary to be able to do so. The day provides 
a keynote to the whole philosophy of the Sunday school 
and simply undergirds the whole program. 

Those of us who observe Universal Bible Sunday 
need to plan for it carefully. We need to relate it to 
the regular Sunday school program. But above all, 
we need to trust God, as we must trust Him in every 
lesson we teach, to make the day profitable. 
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S unday school teachers may have a limited 
budget available for study materials. Wise 
expenditure of this budget is not only a matter 
of good stewardship; it also relates to good teach- 
ing. In this article Prof. Frederick Danker of 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, outlines a basic 









library for the teacher’s persona! Bible study. 
Any of the books mentioned may be ordered from 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Study Tools 
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Tre church school teacher bears the responsibility 
of communicating accurately the meaning of God’s 
Word. We believe that every word in the Bible comes 
from God Himself. Accordingly, no effort should be 
spared in extracting its meaning. Study tools help the 
skillful Bible teacher to do so. 


Bibles 

The best, most obvious, and most overlooked tools 
for serious Bible study are Bibles! The many Bible 
versions published in the last fifty years make it pos- 
sible for the average layman to know almost as much 
about the text of Sacred Scripture as the learned theo- 
logian. By consulting several good versions the Sunday 
school teacher can see a word or phrase from several 
different angles, each contributing its own share of 
meaning. 

The Revised Standard Version (RSV) is steadily 
gaining in popularity because of its generally conserv- 
ative approach in comparison with independent ver- 
sions. Eminent among the latter are translations by 
James Moffatt (both Old and New Testament) and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed (New Testament). The New 





by FREDERICK W. DANKER 
Concordia Seminary, 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Testament in Modern English, by John B. Phillips, 
because of its freer rendering of the text, is best used 
in conjunction with one or more of the translations 
already mentioned. 

A Jewish slant on the New Testament is to be had 
in Hugh J. Schonfields’ striking rendition, The Authen- 
tic New Testament, Mentor Book MD 215 (New York, 
1958). But don’t put too much stock in the title! 

For a general introduction to the history of the 
Bible and Bible versions the teacher can consult H. G. 
G. Herklots, How Our Bible Came to Us: Its Texts 
and Versions (New York, 1957). L. D. Twilley, The 
Origin and Transmission of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, 1957), is a streamlined account of how we got 
the New Testament. 

Background 

A knowledge of the background, circumstances, 
and date in which a particular document is written is 
vital for an understanding of its contents. Unfortu- 
nately, in this area, good books designed for laymen 
are scarce. A comprehensive approach in modern terms 
is taken in Westminster Introductions to the Books of 
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the Bible (Philadelphia, 1958), one of the well-known 
Westminster aids to the study of the Scriptures. In his 
Introducing the New Testament, 2d ed., rev. and en- 
larged (Philadelphia, 1957), Archibald M. Hunter pre- 
sents a fascinatingly written survey of the New Testa- 
ment documents. 

Archaeology 

Books on archaeology will provide the teacher with 
more detailed information on the environment in which 
the Biblical narrative took shape. No Sunday school 
library should be without George A. Barton, Archae- 
ology and the Bible, 7th ed. rev. (Philadelphia, 1937). 
This book presents in translation a number of ancient 
texts illustrating the Biblical accounts, including Bab- 
ylonian accounts of the creation and the flood. Jack 
Finegan in his Light from the Ancient Past, 2d ed. rev. 
(Princeton, 1959), shows how Biblical history fits into 
the broader history of civilization. 

The Good News: The New Testament of Our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, published by the American 
Bible Society, provides a translation of the New Testa- 
ment enhanced with one of the finest collections of 
photographs of monuments, artifacts, and places rela- 
tive to the Biblical narrative to be found anywhere — 
and at an amazingly low price! Home Life in Bible 


Times, 2d ed. rev. (St. Louis, 1959), by Arthur W. 
Klinck, late professor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
illustrates a number of Bible passages from his detailed 
knowledge of Palestinian daily living habits. The West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible, rev. ed. (Phila- 
delphia, 1956), also includes, in addition to its superb 
series of maps, much valuable archaeological data. 


Bible Concordances and Dictionaries 

The Bible student soon learns to recognize the value 
of the principle: Scripture interprets Scripture. Con- 
cordances are the best tools for this purpose. Robert 
Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible should be 
in every church library; it is more comprehensive than 
Cruden’s A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. (Beware of 
abridged imitations, and take the word “complete” with 
a grain of salt.) Both Young and Cruden list the words 
found in the KJV. Nelson’s Complete Concordance of 
the Revised Standard Version Bible (New York, 1957) 
opens up the treasures of the RSV. 

Bible dictionaries and wordbooks are designed to 
help the Bible student understand strange words and 
concepts. The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, 
ed. by Henry S. Gehman (Philadelphia, 1944) has 


The best tool for understanding the Scriptures is the Bible 
itself. Reading various translations can sharpen spiritual 
concepts and suggest applications. 


become a standard for lay Bible students. Since this 
dictionary is a revision of John D. Davis’ famous but 
outdated work, the reader should note that reprints of 
Davis’ earlier edition do not represent as reliable and 
up-to-date material. The reader of the King James 
Version will be grateful to Ronald Bridges and Luther 
A. Weigle for publishing The Bible Word Book (New 
York, 1960), which defines the obsolete and archaic 
words in the KJV and explains the need for a version 
like the RSV. 
Commentaries 

Commentaries make possible an exchange of minds 
in attacking problem passages. Recent interest in Bib- 
lical studies has enriched a formerly meager menu. 
A series on the entire Bible designed especially for lay- 
men is being currently published by the John Knox 
Press in Richmond, Virginia, under the title The Lay- 
man’s Bible Commentary. In 1959 there appeared 
volumes on Genesis, Hosea to Jonah, Luke, Galatians 
to Colossians, and an introductory volume. 

A number of volumes in the series Torch Bible 
Commentaries, published in conjunction with SCM 
Press Ltd. by Allenson (Naperville, Ill.) have also ap- 
peared. Both these series represent current scholarship 
without being technical, and emphasize essential Gospel 
content. 

Further details on most of the publications men- 
tioned in this article, as well as descriptions of many 
other titles, together with directions on their use, are 
available in the author’s Multipurpose Tools for Bible 
Study, published by Concordia Publishing House (Saint 
Louis, 1960). 

















All books listed 

on this page may 

be purchased from 
CONCORDIA 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Many Sunday schools use Christmas as an opportunity 
for saying “thank you” to their teachers for a job well 
done. A book 

to nurture the spiritual life 


to help in Bible study 
to provide wholesome reading 
will be most appropriate. 


BIBLE STUDY BOOKS 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance, Revised Edition. An 
index to all the key words of the Bible. It helps the Bible 
student find particular Scripture verses, related pasages, 
etc., with more than 200,000 references. $4.00. Order 
No. 17-1017 


Unger’s Bible Dictionary, by Merrill F. Unger. A wealth 
of information on Bible characters, geography, and terms. 
$8.95. Order No. 17-2403 


The New Bible Commentary, edited by Francis Davidson. 
A popular, comprehensive, and very usable commentary 
to the entire Bible. Recommended for pastors, teachers, 
and well-informed laymen. $7.95. Order No. 17-1889 


The four-volume set Popular Commentary of the Bible, 
by P. E. Kretzmann. A reliable Bible commentary for the 
home. Complete set of four volumes covering the entire 
Bible. $19.55. Order No. 15-1201 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


The Proverbs for Today, by Thomas Coates. 58 devotions 
showing how eloquently the Book of Proverbs speaks to 
today’s Christians and guides them in a God-pleasing 
life. $2.00. Order No. 6-1081 


A companion book, The Psalms for Today, by Dr. Coates. 
58 devotions based on the Psalms. $2.00. Order No. 
6-1071 


The Christ of the Gospels, by William F. Beck. The four 
Gospels as a single narrative of Christ’s life and work, 
told in simple modern English. $3.00. Order No. 2-1039 


FICTION 


The woman who likes fiction will be pleased with Kitty, 
My Rib, the absorbing story of Katharine Luther, the 
courageous and loving wife of the Great Reformer. By 
E. Jane Mall. $3.00. Order No. 42-1008 


A lovely, young Judean girl faces danger and a crucial 
decision in The Long Cry, by Mildred Offerle. Set during 
Babylon’s conquest of Judah. $3.00. Order No. 42-1009 


Based on a historical occurrence, Time and the Rivers, 
by Florence Kerigan, tells of five young men who meet 
high adventure on a flatboat trip to New Orleans. $3.00. 
Order No. 42-1010 
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MEET THE TWELVE. 


By John H. Baumgaertner. 
burg, 1960. 


( Augs- 
122 pages, $2.50) 


This readable collection of ser- 
mons on Christ’s disciples is of 
value both as inspirational reading 
and as a drawing together of many 
things that the New Testament says 
about each of these men. 

The author effectively shows 
these first-chosen followers of Christ 
as the exciting men they were, in 
contrast to the stereotyped images 
of them which are so familiar. For 
example, we often forget that John, 
the “disciple of love,” was also 
known as a “son of thunder.” The 
author keeps such facts in mind in 
portraying his characters, and as a 
result the disciples seem more alive 
and more red-blooded than is often 
the case. 

Both of the author’s aims stated 
in the preface are quite well 
achieved. The first is to “bridge a 
gap between the centuries” and to 
join the twelve apostles to the fol- 
lowers of Christ today. The twelve 
are in many cases shown as they 
would have lived in our own day. 

The author states his other pur- 
pose in the words: “Inevitably 
closer acquaintance with the Twelve 
will draw us from the fringes of the 


circle to Him who is its heart and 
center.” Meet the Twelve with its 
non-technical and exciting treatment 
of these men can help the church 
school worker — and those he 
teaches — toward this goal. 


Robert Randoy 


HOW TO WORK WITH TEEN- 
AGE GROUPS. 


By Dorothy M. Roberts. (Association 
Press, 1959. 62 pages, $1.00) 


Dorothy Roberts has set down 
62 pages of adolescent insights basic 
for any youth leader in the church. 

She knows teens well enough to 
insist that — 

1. The youth leader is dealing 
first with persons, secondly 
with content. 

2. All group activity must start 
with the young folks — on 
their level and with their in- 
terests. 

3. Teen-agers are not the little 
monsters they are sometimes 
portrayed to be. They are, in 
fact, spiritually vital members 
of the church. 

4. An adult leader must keep his 
“adultness” in dealing with 
teens and not try to become 
a teen again. 





Dorothy Roberts doesn’t say it 
all. She scarcely touches the wealth 
of inner devotional growing up pos- 
sible in youth. She could hardly go 
into all that within the scope of this 
small volume. 

But I have a strong hunch it is 
exactly this point — the inner devo- 
tional life with Christ fostered with- 
in the youth — that determines 
whether the group life of teens in 
any congregation either climbs or 
does not climb. 

Surely the young person who 
knows Christ as a real Friend and 
Savior will be the one to keep the 
church youth group ticking. And as 
long as youth leaders understand 
that, books like this one — on 
methods and approaches and tech- 
niques — can help along. 

W.R. 


STANDARD CRAFT IDEAS FOR 
GIRLS. 


(The Standard Publishing Company, 
1959. 48 pages, $1.00) 


In most cases the directions for 
the projects are quite clear, and the 
illustrations are helpful. The craft 
ideas suggested would hold more 
appeal for girls than for boys, but 
some of them would be suitable 
also for work with boys. 

In the words of the editors: 
“While most of these ideas are for 
secular use, many of them can be 
adapted for use in Sunday schools, 
vacation Bible schools, weekday 
Bible classes, and Christian service 
camps.” This is an overstatement 
of the merits of this 8%”x11” 
paper-bound book. Not one of the 
more than 100 handcraft ideas pro- 
vided is in any way related to reli- 
gion. 

About the only way this book 
could be helpful to the teacher of 


classes in religion is that it suggests 
the kind of items that can be made 
from various types of materials. 


But the teacher will in every case 


have to supply the design of the 
item to correlate it with religion. 
And this matter of correlation is of 
utmost importance if handcraft is 
to convey Christian truth and mean- 
ings. 

Ralph Dinger 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

By David J. Ernsberger. (Westmins- 
ter Press, 1959. 172 pages, $3.75) 

Mr. Ernsberger argues for the 
centrality of the teaching office in 
the ministry of the Protestant church 
today. In doing so he is setting up 
exactly what the title of this book 
indicates: a philosophy of adult 
Christian education. 

Adult education is more neces- 
sary in our day because the church 
has lost the support of a stable 
Christian community in the educa- 
tion of its children. Child education 
may be largely ineffective unless the 
church makes a concerted effort to 
provide the home and family back- 


grounds to support its whole educa- 
tional program. 

The church is to be the teacher 
of its adults. It cannot choose to 
teach or not to teach, it can only 
choose what kind of education to 
provide. The modern emphasis is 
restoring the concept of Christian 
life as an agency of teaching, rather 
than equating Christian education 
with verbal communication only. 
The principal teaching act of the 
church, according to Ernsberger, is 
the interpersonal relationship of its 
members. 

The author further maintains that 
the answer to the layman’s pro- 
foundest needs lies in God’s self- 
revelation. But he further assumes 
that God’s revelation does not an- 
swer man’s needs simply by increas- 
ing his religious knowledge, but by 
bringing about a reconciliation that 
restores the broken relationships be- 
tween a man and himself, his God, 
and his fellows. 

Christian adult education is best 
conducted in the interchange of a 
small group. The book contains an 
excellent survey of the strengths and 
the weaknesses of group dynamics. 
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“I’m much better at memory work in the summertime — 
take the major leagues, for instance —” 




















Christian education is not simply a 
dialog between man and man, but 
a trialog, the three parts of which 
are the Christian, his fellow Chris- 
tian, and the content of the Gospel 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
This points up Mr. Ernsberger’s one 
consistent Christian theme: the con- 
tent of the Christian message is of 
primary importance. 
R. H. 





Our First Mistake and Letter 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks for INTERACTION. We 
pray that it may have wide circula- 
tion! God’s blessings and guidance 
on the contributors, their abilities, 
and their devotion. One question: 

Was there a purpose in “pulling 
out of the files” an enrollment card 
that presents a problem? Donna 
Marie Grant, so the card reads 
(page 16), was born on Jan. 5, 
1954. When she enrolled on March 
6, 1960, she was 7 years old. If 
she was 7 when she enrolled, then 
she would have had to be born in 
53. And if Donna filled out the 
card, which she undoubtedly did, 
then she knew what her age was. 
Children watch that closely, but she 
missed on the year of her birth. Of 
course, she could have been mis- 
taken about her age, but her picture 
would indicate that she was intel- 
ligent enough to know how old she 
was. But it is possible that she was 
so perturbed that she “messed up 
on the card.” 

Looking forward to the next 
issue. 

Rev. Walter A. Otto 


Honey Creek, Iowa 


This demonstrates how wrong we 
can all be. Neither Donna nor her 
teacher filled out the card. The ed- 
itor did. 
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What Do You Suggest? 


Our Sunday school gives each child a small Christmas 
gift. However, in recent years some teachers have 
been giving additional gifts to their children. This 
puts me in an embarrassing situation because I cannot 
afford to do this with my large class. What can be done 
to keep teachers like me from such embarrassment? 


Don’t Bring “Extra Gifts’’ to Church 


One way this teacher could avoid embarrassment 
would be to check with some of the other teachers to 
determine what they are planning in the way of extra 
gifts for children in their classes. If some of them feel 
they can’t afford giving extra gifts, then it should be 
decided that none of the teachers will give any gifts in 
addition to what the Sunday school gives. 

If a teacher is nevertheless determined to give an 
extra gift, then he should at least not bring it to the 
church. If need be, he could deliver the gift to the 
child’s home or mail it, but by no means reveal such 
a gift where children of other Sunday school classes 
would feel slighted or where it might cause embarrass- 
ment to other teachers. 

Roy Meade 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 


Give All Gifts to Jesus 


We had a similar situation but solved it by using 
this plan: The Sunday school takes the amount formerly 
spent on gifts and gives it to charity. We then put 
a small box in each department of the Sunday school 
with this title, “Our Gift for Jesus, our Savior, on His 
Birthday.” 

Now there is no exchange of gifts between teacher 
and pupil whatsoever. All gifts are for Jesus. We re- 
ceived about $150.00 this last Christmas and sent it to 
the Detroit deaf school and World Relief. [Cf. page 13] 


Aaron H. Meints 
Pekin, Illinois 


Channel Sunday School's Gift Through Individual 
Teacher 


Several possibilities could be considered. The teach- 
ers could secure an allowance of so much per child 
from the Sunday school treasury. Each teacher could 
be personally responsible for purchasing and wrapping 
the gifts. The gifts would then still have the personal 
touch. Or the same gift could be bought for each child 
and passed on to the teachers for personal handling. 

The best gift a teacher can give to the children is 
his devotion to his teaching duty, his love and under- 
standing of children, and a Christian example. Making 
children aware of the spiritual gifts they have through 
faith in Jesus Christ is far more important than a small 
material gift that will soon be forgotten. 


Mrs. Willard Klenk 
Dallas, Texas 


Discuss at Staff Meeting and Pool Finances 


I would suggest that this matter be discussed at 
a staff meeting early in November, so that an agreement 
is reached among the teachers. 

A solution might be that all teachers pool their 
money and help one another financially in the purchas- 
ing of gifts. A teacher may want to show her love 
through herself and not through the gift by the school. 
But the teacher may well remember that she is already 
showing her love to her pupils when she is giving them 
the Word of God and also by the giving of her time. 


L. A. Gottschalk 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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J. Edgar Hoover, testifying before the House Subcommitteee on Appropria- 
tions earlier this year, said in part: “I have often cited the situation of one juvenile 
court judge who, over a period of eight years, had some 8,000 boys and girls 
under seventeen years of age brought before him for violating the law. Of these 
8,000 delinquent children, only 42 regularly attended Sunday school. Even more 
striking was his finding that none of these children had a mother or father who 
attended Sunday school or church regularly.” 


Three pamphlets worth getting: A Look at Juvenile Delinquency (50 pages, 
25 cents); The Teacher and Mental Health (21 pages, 20 cents); and especially 
for superintendents and department leaders, Common Sense About Managing Your 
Management Job (28 pages, 15 cents). All three are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Board of Parish Education of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo., still has a number of flip charts 
entitled “Christian Education Is for Everybody” available at 35 cents each. 
You will find these charts useful for home visits. 

Does better education cost more? Yes, concludes a report of the Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance of the National Education Association. Evidence 
that greater expenditure resulted in better teaching was conclusive. Churches gen- 
uinely concerned about quality in religious education may also well compare cost per 
hour of instruction for the child in the local church and in the public school. 


The Alton-Collinsville-Worden Lutheran Sunday School Teachers Association 
in Illinois presents a certificate of recognition to teachers who have served a mul- 
tiple of five years. Have you another way of acknowledging the value of faithful 
Sunday school workers? 

To survive and serve in the inner city the local church program must be an 
intimate, small-group, and face-to-face affair, says Samuel C. Kincheloe, consultant 
and writer in the field of the city church. Its pastor and teachers need to learn 
to talk in such a way that others can talk back, rather than depend on traditional 
large preaching services. 


Something-to-think-about department: Lutheran Youth Research recently gave a dis- 
turbing report of the beliefs of 2,000 young Lutherans polled in a survey. Sample 
survey statements and reactions: Yes No ? 

“The way to be justified before God is to try sin- 74% 18% 8% 
cerely to live a good life." 

“The main emphasis of the Gospel is God's rules 46% 32% 22% 
for noble living" 

“Salvation depends upon being sincere in whatever 64% 24%, 12% 
you believe.” 


Need we state that these figures indicate the heavy responsibility of every church 
school teacher to make clear that our hope for salvation rests on Christ and HIS life 
and death and Spirit? 


Millions of families will take time 
Christmas Eve to read the Christmas 
Gospel together. To encourage others 
to adopt this custom, the American 
Bible Society has printed ten million 
copies of “UNTO YOU . .. A SAV- 
IOR,” the Christmas story from the 
Gospel of St. Luke. This attractive 
little booklet is available for $3.00 
a hundred from The American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Ave. N. Y. 22, N.Y. 








